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THE SQUIRREL. 

The Squirrel is a beautiful little animal, equally 
remarkable for the elegance of its form, the liveli- 
ness of its disposition, and the agility of its motions. 
It is gentle and harmless; though naturally wild, 
it is easily tamed; and though excessively timid, 


it soon becomes familiar. Being naturally fond of 
warmth, it will, when domesticated, creep into a 
person’s pocket, sleeve, or bosom, with the most 
perfect confidence. 

Its tail constitutes its greatest singularity, as well 
as its principal ornament. It is also not less use- 
ful than ornamental; for being sufficiently large 
and bushy to cover the whole body, it serves as an 
excellent defence against the inclemencies of the 
weather. It also greatly assists it in clinging and 
adhering to trees. Linneus, with other natural- 
ists, assures us, that in crossing a river, the squir- 
rel places itself upon a piece of bark, and erecting 
its tail in order to catch the wind, uses it asa sail, 
and thus commits itself to the mercy of the waves. 


vallies were clothed with the fig tree, the olive, 
and the vine. ‘They journeyed slowly and with. 
out anxiety or care, for their route lay through 
a quiet land,*the abode of peace and plenty. 
Friends and acquaintances were mingled together 
in groups, as accident or inclination might dictate, 
until the sun went down, and the approach of eve- 
ning warned them to make preparations for rest. 
While the various families were drawing off to- 
gether for this purpose, the attention and the sym- 
pathy of the multitude were cacited by the anx- 
ious looks and eager inquiries of a female, who 
was passing from group to group, with sorrow and 
agitation painted on her countenance. It was a 
mother, who could not find her son. It was her 
only:son, and one to whom from peculiar circum- 
stances, she was very strongly attached. He had 
never disobeyed her,—he had never given her un- 
necessary trouble, and the uncommon maturity of 
his mental and moral powers had probably led her 
to trust him much more to himself than in any 
other case would be justifiable. He was twelve 
years old, and she supposed that he had been safe 
in the company, but now night had come, and she 
could not find him. She went anxiously and sor- 
rowfully from family to family, and from friend to 
friend, inquiring with deep solicitude, ‘‘ Have you 
seen my son?” He was not to be found. No 
one had seen him, and the anxious parents left 
their company, and inquiring carefully by the way, 
went slowly back to the city whence they had 
come. 

The city was in the midst of a country of moun- 
tains and valleys, dark groves upon the summits 
crowned the richly cultivated fields which adorned 





——. 
USE OF SQUIRRELS. 

The truth that no animal is created but for 
some wise purpose, is beautifully illustrated in the 
case of the squirrel. It is a singular but well 
authenticated circumstance, that most of those 
oaks, which are called spontaneous, are planted 
by this animal, in which way he has performed the 
most essential service to mankind, and particular-. 
ly tothe inhabitants of England. It is related in 
some English work, that a gentleman walking one 
day in the woods, belonging to the Duke of Beau- 
fort, near Troy house, in the county of Monmouth, 
his attention was diverted by a squirrel, which sat 
very composedly on the ground. He stopped to 
observe his motions; in a few moments the squir- 
rel darted to the top of a tree, beneath which he 
had been sitting. In an instant he was down with 
an acorn in his mouth, and after digging a small 
hole, he stooped down and deposited the acorn; 
then covering it, he darted up the tree again. In 
a moment he was down again with another, which 
he buried inthe same manner. This he continued 
to do as long as the observer thought proper to 
watch him. This industry of the little animal is 
directed to the purpose of securing him against 
want in the winter; and it is probable that his 
memory is not sufficiently retentive to enable him 
to remember the spot in which he deposited every 
acorn. This industrious little fellow, no doubt, 
loses a few every year; these few spring up, and 
are destined to supply the place of the parent tree. 
Thus is Britain, in some measure, indebted to the 
industry and bad memory of a squirrel for her 
pride, her glory, and her very existence. 
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THE OBEDIENT SON, 


- Some centuries ago, a large, a very large com- 
pany were travelling northwardly in early sum- 








their sides. ‘The road wound along the glens and 


‘vales, sharing the passage with the streams, which 


flowed towards a neighboring sea. The city itself 
spread its edifices over the broad surface of a hill, 
one extremity of which was crowned with the spa- 
cious walls and colonnades of a temple, rising one 
above another, the whole pile beaming in the set- 
ting sun, as these anxious parents approached it, 
in all the dazzling whiteness of marble and splen- 
dor of gold. The parents, however, could not 
have thought much of the scene before them. 
They had lost their son. With what anxious and 
fruitless search they spent the evening and the 
following morning, we do not know. They at 
last, however, ascended tothe temple itself. They 
passed from court to court, now going up the broad 
flight of steps, which led from one to the other, 
now walking under a lofty colonnade, and now 
traversing a paved and ornamented area. At last 
in a public part of this edifice, they found a group 
collected around a boy, and apparently listening 
to what he was saying; the feeling must have been 
mingled interest, curiosity and surprise. It was 
their son. His uncommon mental and moral 
maturity, had by some means shown itself to those 
around him, and they were deeply interested in 
his questions and replies. 

His mother, for the narrative true to nature and 
to fact, makes the mother the foremost parent in 
every thing connected with the search for their 
son, dees not reproach him. She could not re- 
proach one, who had beensucha son. She asked 
him why he had staid behind, and gently remind- 
ed him of the sorrow and suffering it had caused 
them. He gave them a reply which she could not 
fally understand, and the feelings with which 
twelve years of intercourse, such as no mother be- 
fore had with a son, had inspired her for him, for- 
bade her pressing him for an explanation. ‘‘ She 
laid his words up in her heart.” 





mer, through a lovely country, whose hills and 


With what a strange mixture of affection and 





wonder, and ardent but respectful regard, must 
the mother of Jesus have habitually looked upon 
her son. A boy who had never spoken an impa- 
tient or disrepectful word, who had never mani- 
fested an unkind or a selfish feeling, who had 
never disobeyed, never failed in his duty, but had 
for twelve long years, never given father or mother 
an unnecessary step, or a moment’s uneasiness, 
or neglected any thing which could give them 
pleasure. My reader, are you still under your 
father’s roof? Ifso, try the experiment of doing 
in every respect for a single week, your duty to 
father and mother; fill your heart with kindness 
and love to them, and let your words and your ac- 
tions be in all respects controlled by these feel- 
ings; be the disinterested and untiring friend and 
helper of little brothers and sisters;—in a word, 
do your whole duty, in the family of which you 
form a part, making filial affection and respect the 
evident spring, and you will fill a mother’s heart 
with gladness at the change. You can then un- 
derstand the deep tide of enjoyment, which must 
have filled Mary’s heart, during the childhood of 
her spotless son. 

What, too, must have been the progress of his 
mind in knowledge and wisdom. A mind, never 
allured away by folly, or impeded by idleness, or 
deranged by passion. Conceive of a frame, too, 
which no guilty indulgence of appetite or propen- 
sity had impaired, and a countenance which was 
bright with its expression of intelligence and ener- 
gy, and yet beaming with kindness and love. It 
was the perfection of human nature, the carrying 
out to its limit, of all which God originally intend- 
ed in the creation of man.—And why was it so? 
How has it happened, that among the millions 
upon millions of children who have by disobe- 
dience, ingratitude and sin, planted thorns in their 
mother’s pillows, and often thrown sadness about 
the circle in which they moved, this boy had been 
the only spotless one? How is it, that he alone 
had never sinned, never sought selfishly his own, 
never given a parent pai, never injured a play- 
mate, or returned an impatient word, or struck a 
blow in anger, or harbored a feeling of revenge? 
He stands a glorious monument of perfect filial 
virtue, the more glorious, because it is solitary. 
No other nation or kindred or people or clime, 
ever furnished such a case, or pretended to fur- 
nish one. It is remarkable, that among all the 
endless fables and pretensions of ancient times, no 
historian or mythologist, no priest or philosopher, 
has ever pretended to have found a spotless man. 
The whole world withdraws its pretensions. Every 
system of religion, and every school of philosophy 
stands back from this field, and leave Jesus Christ 
alone, the solitary example of perfect moral puri- 
ty, in the midst of a world lying in sin. This 
motto contains the ‘only explanation: It is ‘““The 
Glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

MOUNT LAMENTATION, 

This place is in the town of Berlin, in Connec- 
ticut. The following story about it, is from Peter 
Parley’s Book of the United States. 

** Soon after the first English people settled in 
Connecticut, there lived in Wethersfield a man 
by the name of Chester. On a cloudy day he got 
lost amid the woods which then covered the whole 
country. He wandered about for a long time, in 
the hope of finding his homeward path, but in vain. 
The woods were still thick on every side, and 
every step he took seemed to involve him in deep- 
er solitude and obscurity. 

‘* As the night drew near, the conviction presg- 
ed itself upon his mind, that he was far away from 
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home, and from human aid, and at the mercy of 
wild beasts, or ruthless Indians. Quickened by 
apprehension, he hastened on and on, but found 
no exit from the forest. The darkness now pre- 
vented him from walking with security, and our 
poor benighted traveller sat himself down to think 
upon his home, his wife, and his children. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue, he soon lost all recollection, 
and sunk into insensibility, with the cries of wolves 
and panthers all around him. 

** In the morning, he found himself on the very 
brink of a precipice, from which he might have 
been thrown by a single step. Chilled with hor- 
ror, he looked around him. Every object was 
strange, and everything proved to him, that he 
must be many miles from home. 

** Although faint with hunger, he still continued 
his efforts through another day, to reach the set- 
tlement. Feeding upon the few berries and wild 
fruits that he found in the forest, he tried to 
strengthen his courage by new exertions. He 
climbed trees and eminences, in order to obtain, 
if possible, a view of the country; but in vain; 
nothing but woods, tangled and dreary, met his 
view, 

‘* Night again drew near, and bitter were now 
the reflections of the poor wanderer. I he were 
spared through another night from the ravenous 
beasts that were howling all around, what had he 
to expect from the light of another morning? The 
same difficulties to encounter, with fast failing 
strength of mind and body, 

** Worn out with hunger, fatigue, and watching, 
he at length fell asleep. In the morning, he 
awoke, and began with great labor to ascend the 
mountain. When he reached the top, he looked 
around, but could see nothing but an ocean of 
waving woods, The villages that now spread 
ever the valley, were not then there. The day 
was cloudy, and he could see nothing to tell him 
where he was, or which way his home lay. 

** But at length sounds began to vibrate through 
the woods, like the beating of a drum. Then he 
heard shouts and loud cries. They came nearer, 
and he shouted in reply. In a few moments, a 
party of his friends came tothe spot. When they 
found him, he was faint and partially deranged. 
They had been in search of him for two days, and 
were now greatly rejoiced to find him. It is from 
this story that the place is called Mount Lamen- 
tation.” —Parley’s Magazine. 
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From 'the Sabbath School Advocate. 
GOD SAW HIM ROB THAT BIRD’S NEST. 


Mr, Editor,—Some 12 or 15 years since, there 
lived a little boy named John William Vanden- 
heuvel, two or three miles out of Haerlem, who 
had a great fondness for cruel sports, especially 
such as inflicted pain on animals. One way in 
which he gratified this disposition, was to rob the 
nests of birds of their young. He was often re- 
proved by his parents, and punished by his teach- 
er, for this perverse inclination, but in vain. 

One day he was suddenly missing from his 
school. Great search was made for him by all in 
the neighborhood, but no trace of him could be 
found. His parents expended large sums of 
money in the search, sending far and near, but 
not the least information could be gained respect- 
ing him. What had become of him? I will tell 
your young readers. He had stolen away private- 
ly from his school mates, and climbing up into a 
tree had robbed a bird’s nest. God saw him rob 
that bird’s nest. The tree was old and hollow. 
His foot slipped, and he fell head first into the 
hollow of the tree. There no one came to his re- 
lief, and he perished! The root of the tree was 
eften passed by those who were in the search, but 
no one thought of examining the cavity within. 
Imagine, my young friends, his feelings in that 
dreadful situation,—when the hours of the day 
passed and the night came on—when day after day 


often thought of his parent’s reproof, and his 
teacher’s warnings? But it was too late. O will 
other children neglect reproof and warning until 
it is too late! 
About 5 or 6 years after this boy disappeared, 
the large tree became so decayed, that it fell, and 
then in its cavity, was discovered the bones of a 
child—known by the shoe-buckles which were re- 
cognized by the parents, to be the little boy, John 
William Vandenheuvel. 

Young reader, remember God sees you when 
you do wrong—and you may be caught in an evil 
net. 








MORALITY. 








SHE IS A BEAUTY. 

The phrase we have set at the head of this arti- 
cle, we have always considered a very unfortu- 
nate one. If we mistake not it is guilty of mak- 
ing more coquets. than Christians. We know not 
why it is, but so it is,—that many a daughter in 
her girlish days is more ambitious to be called 
pretty than amiable,—and if some friend should 
chance to have the indiscretion under such cir- 
cumstances to utter the words ‘‘ pretty creature ” 
in the hearing of the self adoring Miss, ten 
chances to one if more harm shall not come of it 
than can ever be repaired intwenty years. We 
aré no enemy to personal charms in the fair sex— 
a neat person, properly demeaned, is a very desir- 
able thing in a young lady; but it seems to us 
that that beauty is really the most desirable, and 
the most lovely, which is held by an unconscious 
possessor. If any thing is really disgusting to 
a sensible person, it is a young Miss, who, having 
some personal charms, is so far aware of it, that 
she takes evident pains to attract the attention of 
others to witness it. To such a child the above 
sentence is a deadly poison. 

‘* She is a beauty!” Aye, but lisp the words, 
and you may soon expect to see the seeds of vani- 
ty take deep root. We remember to have heard 
an old saying in our boyhood, which is the only 
medicine for such a disease. It was in these 
words: . cl 

‘¢ PRETTY THEY THAT PRETTY DO,” — 
and we have really wished that parents in modern 
days would inculcate this doctrine somewhat more 
than it seems that some have been in the habit of 
doing. 

Have patience ye fair ones, if we take the liber- 
ty to inform you that flattery is very apt to do you 
harm; and that person is no friend to you who 
speaks to you of your personal charms, any fur- 
ther than those charms are sustained by modest 
and unassuming carriage both in the domestic cir- 
cle, and in the more public conditions in which 
you may be placed. And ye parents beware lest 
ye teach your daughters to think more of the out- 
ward than of the inward adorning, and thus cause 
them to make both unavailing, by unwarily utter- 
ing in a complacent tone the dangerous sentence, 
‘* She is a beauty.” —Essex North Register. 
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composition of a native of the Sandwich Islands. 
It exhibits abhorrence of drunkenness. It dis- 
plays, in fact, the force of the gospel in renewing 
the heathen,—and heathen of the most degraded 
caste. Let white men read, and ponder, serious- 
ly.this address of a native convert to Christ, by 
our Missionaries. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 

The following graphic description written by a 
native of the Sandwich Islands, has been transla- 
ted from a Sandwich Island newspaper, by Mr. 
Samuel Ruggles, late missionary at those Islands, 
for the Michigan Observer. 

Readers On a recent Sabbath, I went to 
meeting at the place where the foreigners worship. 
Mr. Lee, a preacher from Columbia River, pro- 





passed while life continued. Must he not have 


claimed the words of Jesus. After the meeting 
closed, when I was returning home, I met a beau- 


We insert the following as a fine specimen of |) 








tiful horse. He had also in his mouth a bridle. 
There was no rider upon him; it was the horse 
only. He was a fleet horse; he ran very swiftly 
along the road that he might quickly get to the 
place of his keeper. I said to myself thus 
What does this mean? Where is the rider? 
Has he without cause forsaken his horse? Or 
has he been seized with sickness and fallen? Has 
he been drinking rum? Has he become weak 
with intoxication and was unable to sit upon his 
horse? ‘Thus I questioned myself. But I was 
not long in doubt, for 1 soon saw before me a man 
whose skin was white. He came along with stag- 
gering legs. Very crooked indeed was his going. 
He was first on one side and then on the other 
side of the road. His going was like to a ship 
rocking and laboring in a heavy sea. His face 
was handsome to look at, and his clothes were 
made of rich cloth, but great indeed was the quan- 
tity of dirt upoa them. Alas for him! Perhaps 
he was a native of Great Britain; perhaps of 
America. He understood what was right, he un- 
derstood also what was not right. Perhaps he 
well understood the great charge of Jehovah, 
** Remember the Sabbath day,” &c. Perhaps he 
saw the flag at the steeple of the meetinghouse, 
and read upon it the word ‘‘ bethel,” which means 
‘*house of prayer.” But he had forsaken prayer, 
he had trampled upon the sacred day, he had 
gone in the path of ruin in the way of the wicked. 
What led him in this road of death? Who was 
it? Rum is his name; he is Satan’s servant; he 
is an enemy of man and also of God. But how 
did he obtain this guide? His friends bought him 
with strong drink. This man drank and quickly 
forgot Jehovah, and his own soul, and the Sab- 
bath, and the house of prayer, and the night of 
eternal burnings. He became as one void of rva- 
son, as a fool, as sick drunk, exceedingly wicked. 

The horse was ashamed of his white skinned 
drunken rider, and for this reason perhaps, he 
threw off the man into the dirt and escaped from 
him. Alas! the drunkard, the lord of the brutes 
is down in the dirt under their feet, Readers, 
what profit is there in buying rum, and in drinking 
it? Think ye of these things, and when you have 
thought sufficiently, then tell your thoughts. 

Na. AHULAN. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








TESTIMONY OF PASTORS. 
From the last Report of the S. S. Union of Stafford 
County, WV. H. 

A Pastor writes; the only conversion in our 
Church the past year was a Sabbath School pupil. 
Another says, no additions have been made to the 
Church over which I am placed; but within my 
society a Sabbath School in a retired school dis- 
trict was put in operation under’ the superinten- 
dence of a dear brother in the Church who has 
often heretofore plead his unfitness for such an ef- 
fort, but at length was compelled by a sense of 
his covenant obligations to do what he could; his 
efforts were blessed, and his prayers have been 
answered; three female pupils of about fifteen 
ears of age have been hopefully converted; two 
adults and the heads of a family have been led to 
rest their hopes of salvation and immortality on the 
bosom of a Saviour, and two others who were once 
led to seek a Saviour, but for years past have 
wandered in a backsliding state, have been quick- 
ened to see their guilty course. God does love 
and bless faithful Sabbath School efforts. The 
same Pastor says, I have been permitted a short 
time since, to witness the blessings of Sabbath 
School instruction, and that instruction imparted 
by apparently the humblest and feeblest instrument 
in the Church under my care, in the triumphant 
and happy death of a little girl of about ten years 
of age, the daughter of a profligate and opposing 
father. This little girl was poor, but she had been 
permitted for two or three summers, for a few 
weeks to attend a Sabbath School kept by a fee- 
ble sister in the Church. The little girl sickened 
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with a consumption, and wished much to see the 
minister of the place; to him she communicated 
her love to Jesus, her trust in him, her gratitude 
to her kind and faithful teacher, her love to the 
Sabbath School, for there says she I was told of 
Jesus who died for me. I am willing to depart, 
for, says she, I want to be with Jesus. This little 
girl wished to be baptized; her father opposed it, 
her importunity continued, and not until the morn- 
ing of her death did her father consent. The 
minister was sent for, but before he arrived she 
had bid her last adieu to her now weeping father 
and earthly friends, and her ransomed souljhad, as 
we trusted, gone to join in the song of redeeming 
love around the throne of God. 

Says another pastor, a little girl about 11 years 
of age connected with the Sabbath School, whose 
father was a prayerless man, having seen some 
little children baptized became awakened and 
wished to attend the inquiry meeting. She was 
affected and told the pastor she had long wanted 
to be a Christian. The next day she asked her 
mother what was meant by “suffer little children 
to come unto me,” and if it would apply to her. 
Her mother answered, yes; she appeared rejoic- 
ed and retired toa secret place, where her mother 
soon heard her engaged in fervent prayer. A 
few days after, her mother knelt down to pray, and 
as she closed, the little girl yet kneeling com- 
menced her supplications. This lovely immortal 
now gives unquestionable evidence that she has a 
new name given her; and what is more to be ad- 
mired her father has from this circumstance be- 
come alarmed, and is an anxious enquirer. 

It is no small pleasure to the friends of this in- 
stitution, in the coldness and lukewarmness in 
our churches generally, to record the animating 
fact that there have been since we last met no 
less than 78 hopeful conversions in the Sabbath 
Schools connected with the congregational churches 
in this County, and most of them pupils—and that 
these conversions have been generally the beginning 
of a more general revival. 

THE FEMALE TEACHER’S REWARD, 

Perhaps her reward in time is not so immediate. 
She labors long and sees no fruit. She watches 
the fleece, but it isnot wet with the dew of heav- 
en. Still she perseveres, knowing that duly is 
her’s, and that results are of the Lorp. Years, it 
may be, roll on, and at length, by some event of 
divine Providence, it comes to her knowledge that 
one of her scholars here, and another there, have 
received the knowledge and love of the truth, and 
that they owe it, instrumentally, to her instruc- 
tions. One fact of this kind will serve as an ex- 
ample of innumerable more. Some young ladies 
in the county of D , had a girls’ Sunday school, 
which they conducted in a detached building in 
their father’s pleasure grounds. They had some 
pleasing and hopeful cases among the children, 
but only one over whom they could ‘‘ joy with 
singing,’’ as a decidedly converted character. Of 
the number was one little girl of remarkably per- 
verse disposition and depraved inclinations. This 
child cost her teacher much trouble, and occasion- 
ally gave them such pain as to render them doubt- 
ful whether she should not be expelled the school. 
However, they bore with her, and continued to 
use every argument and persuasion they could de- 
vise to bring her to a right state of mind. As far 
as they could see, it was all to no purpose; and it 
soon after happened that the teachers, with their 
family, were removed to a distance, and the school 
broken up. Twenty years elapsed—and, after 
that long interval, they received a message from 
their apparently incorrigible scholar, to this effect: 
** Tell them that my name is J E——-; that 
I was in their little school at bridge; that 
they may remember me, when I tell them I was 
the naughty, wicked child who gave them so much 
to try their patience; but, the Lorp be praised, I 
have been led to see the error of my ways, and 
have found mercy through the Saviour’s blood. 
And now I wish the dear ladies to know that their 














labors were not in vain, though I did so long re- 
fuse to listen to their admonitions.”” Here wus a 
recompense worth waiting a century to realize. 
Let it encourage those who are tempted to despair 


of ever reaping any good fruits. 
ping ys (London) S. 8. Teachers’ Mag. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 7. 


Georgiana. Mother, you have often told me 
about God. But we never see God, we never 
hear him speak. How do we know that there is 
a God? 

Mother. We know that there is a God, be- 
cause we see that a great many things are done, 
which could not have been done by chance, and 
which no one could do but God. We are sure 
that there are a great many things in the world, 
which we never saw, so we are’sure that there is 
a God, though we never saw him. You never 
saw Philadelphia; but are you not sure that there 
is such a place? 

G. O yes, mother, I am sure of that, because 
you have been there and have told me a great deal 
about it. Though I have never seen the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am sure there is 
such a man, because every body says so. 

M. We are sure that a great many things have 
been done, which we are sure that somebody did, 
though we never saw the persons who did them. 
You go into a handsome garden, and see the nice 
gravel walks, the beds, the flowers arranged in 
one part, the vegetables in another, the vines 
planted where they can have something to run up 
on, and the trees in their proper places. Do you 
think the garden came by chance? 

G. O, no, mother, the gravel walks and beds, 
could not make themselves, nor the trees and 
vines plant themselves. I am sure that somebody 
must have made the garden. 

M. You went with me the other day to the cot- 
ton factory, and saw the large building, and the 
great wheel, which puts all the machinery in mo- 
tion, and the spindles, to wind the yarn on, and 
many other things. Did they come there by 
chance? 

G. Ono, mother, we are sure that somebody 
must have made them, who meant to have a great 
deal of yarn spun. 

M. You were sick, the other day, and in pain, 
and had to take medicine. Did you see the pain? 
After you got better you felt hungry. Did you 
see the hunger? You love your little sister. Do 
you see the love? 

G. To be sure, mother, I never saw these 
things, yet I know that I felt pain, and hunger, 
and that I love my little sister. 

M. Just so we know that there is a God, though 
we never saw him. The world is full of things, 
that teach us this truth. Do you remember last 
summer there came up a black cloud, and the 


wind blew, and the thunder roared, and the light- 


ning flashed, and the hail rattled, and the houses 
began to tremble. 

G. O yes, mother, and I remember how 
frightened I was, and how father tock little sister 
in his arms, and walked the room, and seemed to 
look almost as though he saw God; and presently 
he said, “ 

‘The God that rules on high, 
And thunders when he please, 

That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas, 

That awful God is ours.” 

M. A few years ago, when I was keeping 
schooi in I was one day interrupted by the 
sound of a great deal of rain and wind. I looked 
out, and saw the air full of dried leaves, and dust, 
and soon the limbs of trees began to fly about, 
large sheds were blown over, the roofs of houses 
were taken up, great trees were torn up by the 
roots, and laid prostrate on the ground. Our 
school house was rather old, and we were afraid 
of being crushed to death, if we remained there; 








and if we escaped from the house we were afraid 
of being killed by the limbs of trees which were 
flying in the air. Now who made the wind to 
blow, and the lightning to flash, the thunder to 
roar, and the hail to rattle. 

'G. It must have been God, mother. 

M. Very well, and now you may attend to 
something else; and see God in that also. You 
admire that beautiful flower in the tumbler. Now 
you can shut your eyes, and think how it looks. 
You heard that delightful music, in church the 
other day. Now you can think how it sounded. 
You ate an orange after dinner, to-day. Now 
you can think how it tasted. You were out ina 
severe storm last winter. Now you can think how 
cold you felt. What is it in you that makes you 
think ? ; 

G. My soul, mother. And now I see it must 
have been God, that put it there. 

M. Yes. We look within us, and see that 
God made our souls. We look at our bodies, 
and see that God made them. We walk abroad, 
and see the world filled with things that tell us, 
that there is a God. The storm, the tempest, the 
green fields, the woods, the trees, the brooks, the 
sun, the moon, the twinkling stars, all the tribes 
of animals, and even the little insect, that floats 
upon the sunbeam, all tell us that there is a God. 
Yes, 

There is an unseen Power around, 
Existing in the silent air; 

Where treadeth man, where space is found, 
Unheard, unknown, that power is there. 

When sinks the pious Christian’s soul, 
And scenes of beter daunt his eye, 

He hears it whispered through the air, 
A power of pfercy still is nigh. 

The power that watches, guides, defends, 
Till man becomes a lifeless sod, 

Till earth is nought, nought earthly friends, 
That omnipresent power—is God.” 

And now, my daughter, I wish you to think a 
good deal about God, and remember to love and 
serve him in the days of your youth. When you 
retire at night, think that God has preserved you 
through the day. Whenyou rise in the morning, 
think that God has given you sweet sleep. When 
in sickness, think that God can make you well. 
When you have sinned, think that God sees you. 
Think of the ten thousand mercies you receive, 
and remember, that God gives them all to you; 
and above all things, think that he gave his Son to 
die for you. R. E. 








PARENTAL. 








PARENTAL FAULT FINDING. 


Do not be continually finding fault.—It is at times 
necessary to censure and to punish. But very 
much may be done to encourage children when 
they do well. Be ever more careful to express 
your approbation of good conduct, than disappro- 
bation of bad. Nothing can more discourage a 
child than a spirit of incessant fault finding, on 
the part of its parents. And hardly any thing can 
exert a more injurious influence upon the disposi- 
tion both of the parent and the child. There are 
two great motives influencing human actions— 
hope and fear. But who would not prefer to have 
her child influenced to good conduct by the desire 
of pleasing, rather than by the fear of offending? 
If a mother never expresses her gratification when 
her children do well, and is always censuring 
when she sees any thing amiss, they are discour- 
aged and unhappy. They feel that there is no 
use in trying to please. Their dispositions be- 
come hardened and soured by this ceaseless fret- 
ting. At last, finding that whether they do well 
or ill they are equally found fault with, they relin- 
quish all efforts to please, and become heedless of 
reproaches. 

But let a mother approve of a child’s conduct 
whenever she can. Let her show that his good 
behaviour makes her sincerely happy. Let her 
reward him for his efforts to please, by smiles and 
affection. In this way she will cherish in her 
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child’s heart some of the noblest and most desira- 
ble feelings of our nature. She will cultivate in 
him an amiable disposition and a cheerful spirit. 
Your child has been, during the day very pleas- 
ant and obedient. Just before putting him asleep 
for the night, you take his hand and say, **My 
son, you have been a very good boy to-day. It 
makes me very happy to see you so'kind and obe- 
dient. God loves little children who are dutiful 
to their parents, and he promises to make them 
happy.” This approbation from his mother, is to 
him a great reward. And when, with a more 
than ordinarily affectionate tone, you say, “ Good 
night, my dear son,” he leaves the room with his 
little heart full of feeling. And when he closes 
his eyes for sleep, he is happy, and resolves that 
he will always try to do his duty.—Mother at Home. 
EE 
DEVOTION IN CHILDHOOD. 

Christian parents hear their children say their 
prayers, but do not always teach them to pray. 
Children over six years of age may be taught the 
important duty of secret prayer. As first impres- 
sions never fade away, how interested should pa- 
rents be to form an early habit of devotion in their 
offspring. This habit will not become a mere 
form. No one will long persevere in private de- 
votions from habit only. In Scotland it is not un- 
frequent for parents to ask their children regular- 
ly, ‘‘if they have been by themselves,” meaning, 
to make an extemporaneous prayer. When youth 
learn by experience, the nature of prayer, they 
will take a more lively interest in family and 
church devotions.—Ch. Register. 
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PERILS OF WHALING--No. 2. 

A ship from New Bedford was ona cruise in the 
South Pacific. A whale had been harpooned, and 
furious by the pain, he made the sea around him 
“boil like a pot.” The boat not having got beyond 
his reach, received a blow from his tail. The boat 
itself sustained but little injury, but the steerer was 
knocked senseless into the water, and immediately 
sunk. ‘There being two boats near, one sailor after 
another plunged after him, but returned to the sur- 
face unsuccessful. As the last diver was returning 
without him, B——, a particular friend of the lost 
man, made a desperate plunge in pursuit of him. He 
saw and recognized him by the white jacket he wore, 
his hands folded and slowly sinking toward the bot- 
tom of the sea. He reached him—his first gripe at 
his hair failed; a second at his collar secured him, 
and he was borne to the surface. There was nosign 
of life, but the boat put away at once for the ship and 
having soon reached her, every means of restoration 
was used and happily proved successful. The brit- 
tle thread of life was not suffered then to part. The 
rescued sailor declared he knew not in what way he 
had been injured, nor remembered any thing that had 
passed during the whole scene. That he was grate- 
ful to the friend that saved his life, we need not ques- 
tion; could he fail of being so to his Almighty Pre- 
server? for “he bringeth down to the grave and 
bringeth up.” 








VARIETY. 


The End of a Child left to Himself. 


On the 18th of March, a youth about fourteen, died 
very suddenly, and under the most painful and dis- 
tressing circumstances. His parents were of the 
number of those who have no fear of God before their 
eyes; and of course, instead of bringing their chit 
dren to the sanctuary, to receive religious instruction, 
suffer them to spend this holy day in sports and 
amusements. 

The day previous to his death, the youth who is 
the subject of these remarks, with some others, in- 
stead of repairing to the house of God, to spend the 
‘holy Sabbath in the worship of God, and listening to 








ed into eternity wholly unprepared. 


children to the house of ‘God, instead of suffering 


ger of sudden destruction, if they profane the Lord’s 
day ?—Pastor’s Jonrnal. 


we 

spent the day in sports and amusements. It was re- 
marked that this youth, in particular, was unusually 
rude and playful. Although the day was rainy and 
cold, he remained in the camp till considerably late 
in the evening, when feeling somewhat ill, he went 
home. He said nothing to the family respecting his 
illness till the next morning, when he complained of 
pain in the side, A physician was immediately call- 
ed. But God had smitten him; and notwithstanding 
all the efforts to arrest his disease, he sunk away, and 
died a little after sunset. 

Thus suddenly, and with but a moment’s warning, 
he was cut off from the earth, and carried to his long 
home. On the Sabbath, sporting and carousing; on 
Monday evening, in eternity! Had this promising 
youth been in the sanctuary, instead of in the woods, 
on that sacred day, who knows but that he might 
have lived and proved a lasting blessing to his friends 
and the world? But by spending God’s consecrated 
day in sports and amusement, he hurried himself out 
of the world, and, there is reason to fear, was launch- 


Will not parents take warning, and bring their 


them to spend their Sabbaths in sports and amuse- 
ment? And will not youth learn that there is dan- 


a ee 
A word from the Aged. 


We visited a woman of ninety, as she lay on her 
last bed of sickness. She had believed in Christ fifty 
years. She said, “ Tell all the children, that an old 
woman, who is just on the border of eternity, is very 
much grieved that she did not begin to love the Sa- 
viour when she was achild. ‘Tell them, ‘ Youth is 
the time to serve the Lord.’” 

The same friend to little children, tells of two old 
men who were talking together one day about reli- 
gion. One of them, who was very old indeed, told 
the other, he had been religious fifty years. Are you 
sorry for it? asked the other. God forbid said the 
good old man. Iam not sorry for the time I have 
been a Christian; but O, it makes me weep to think 
about my sins when I was young! And then he wept, 
and said he could not help weeping. 

Did you my good child, ever grieve your parents? 
And does it not make you sorry still, when you re- 
member it? It does, because you love them, though 
you know they have forgiven you. 

God is our Father in Heaven; and if we love him, 
we will always be sorry for every thing we have done 
to displease him. 


a 
Beware of the first Glass. 


A young man of extraordinary genius, who was 
graduated at Princeton with the first distinction, was 
seen by a party of students, in less than one short 
year, lying in the street—his brow, so recently crown- 
ed with the laurels of the college, now begrimed with 
dirt. On observing in the young men a disposition 
to make themselves merry at his expense, with some 
effort he raised himself a little, and supported on his 
elbows, addressed them in a language like this:— 
** Young men, I once stood erect, and walked firmly 
on the ground rp it do now. Had I been told buta 
year ago, that I should be found in my present condi- 
tion I should have contemned the prophet, and ex- 
claimed, as did one of old, ‘Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing?” It is ardent spirits, 
fit only to be concocted in hell, and swallowed by 
devils, that has prostrated me in this vile mud, and 
made me despise myself. Laugh not at a poor ruin- 
ed wretch, who can no longer control the raging 
fury of his appetite. Be rather admonished by his 
example; and as you regard your reputation, as you 


the college wine party, the morning dram, and the 
evening potation.”—Address of W. J. Bingham, Esq. 


—=f—— 
The Closet. 
The mother of a little boy, about six years of age, 
sometime ago went in search of a house, taking her 
son along with her. Having taken one of but a sin- 
gle apartment, on their way home the boy burst into 
tears, His mother inquired what was the matter. 
** Because you have taken that house,” said the child. 
‘* My dear,” replied the mother, “is not that a better 
house, than the one which we at present occupy?” 
‘* Ves,” said the little boy, sobbing, “‘ but there is no 
closet for prayers in it.” How few, when taking 
houses, look out for snch conveniences. 
A friend invited me to look into his partly finished 
house. ‘This apartment,” said he, ‘I desi 
my parlor; this for my dining reom; that fora kitchen. 
That chamber is to be the prophet’s chamber, and 





the word of life, repaired to a sugar camp, and there 


love yourselves, beware of the first glass, beware of 


gn for 


not overlooked. You remember the time when I first 
gave my heart to Christ. Then and since, no hour 
has been so sweet as the hour spent in communion 
with him. In erecting this house, I have consulted 
my own conscience, the accommodation of my friends, 
and the entertainment of my Saviour. T'hat room is 
designed mare ad acloset. There I hope often to 
meet my best Friend.” 

How few, in building houses, remember the closet. 

[Journal and Luminary. 


ee ee 
A Faithful Sentinel. 


On Friday night a fellow named Lawrence Rey- 
nolds, broke into the premises of Mr. Daniel Wills, 
in Greenwich street, and robbed it of a trunk contain- 
ing $141, one hundred of whieh was in specie. Out- 
side the room from which the rebber made his egress, 
run a narrow alley, and before he had proceeded 
many yards on his way through it, a dog belonging 
to Mr. Wills cut off his retreat by attacking him so 
furiously, that in order to avoid the dog, the robber 
dropped the trunk and ran back as fast as he could 
into the room which he had just left, and shut the 
door, closely pursued by the dog, which took its sta- 
tion outside the room door, and commenced ba ing 
in the most tremendous manner, until Mr. ills 
awoke and went down into the room and took the 
robber prisoner. Mr. Wills also found his trunk in 
the alley where the robber had dropped it. 

[Journal of Commerce. 


—p—— 

A Smart Reply. 
Some time after the commencement of the age of 
reason, a gentleman on Long Island was making too 
free with the Bible, and brought forward his strong 
argument against it; declaring in the face of all pre- 
sent, “lam seveuty years of age, and have never 
seen such a place as hell, after all that has been said 
about it.” His little grandson, about seven years 
of age, who was all the while listening to the conver- 
sation, asked him, “‘ Grandaddy, have you ever heen 
dead yet?” ‘There the conversation ended, at least 
for that time. 


—~>—. 
What is a Spider? 

A hog. child having asked what the cake, a piece 
of which she was eating, was baked in, was told that 
it was baked ina “spider.” In the course of the 
day the little questioner, who had evidently revolved 
the mysterious matter without obtaining a satisfacto- 
ry solution of it, and determined to gratify her curi- 
osity, in all the simplicity of childish innocence, in- 
quired—‘* Where is that great sue that you bake 
in?” Gloucester Telegraph. 

—p>— 
Apvice.—Call not yourself a genius; but study to be- 
come such, always bearing in mind that, 


‘© Ifa man would be wise, he must think, think, think.’’ 








POETRY. 


CONFESSION, 
Lucy, I came to ask you to forgive 
‘The temper that | showed the other day, 
When you and Jane and I were on the green, 
And I became so angry in my play. 
I cannot now remember all I said, 
But there were wicked words enough I know; 
And even then I felt that it was wrong 
And very rude, to treat my sister so. 
And many times I’ve thought of it since then, 
I have not once been happy from that day; 
I have not joined my playmates in their sport, 
And worse than that, I have not dared to pray. 
For when I knelt to pray to God on high, 
Then I remembered the Redeemer’s word, 
** Go and confess thy sin, then bring thy gift 
And lay it on the altar of the Lord.” 
I wanted to confess my wickedness, 
Yet still I was too proud to come to you; 
And so I tried to live along without, 
And to forget; but that I could not do, 
For every time I saw you Lucy, then 








You spoke so gently and so kind to me, j 


It almost broke my heart,—I could not bear 
To see you smile on me so pleasantly. 
And so this morning when I woke, I thought 
Pll to my sister go, this very day, 
Pll tell her how I feel, and then [’ll come 
And kneel before the Lord and try to pray; 
And ask my Saviour to forgive my sins, 
And give me such a mild and peaceful heart, 
That I may ne’er again, while life shall last, 





——” But here is one you have overlooked. ‘No, 


Act such a wicked and disgraceful part. 
[Teachers’ Gift. 














